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“TeU  us  therefore,  what  thinkest  thou?  Is  it  lawful  to  give 
tribute  unto  Caesar,  or  not? 

Shew  me  the  tribute  money.  And  they  brought  unto  him  a 
penny. 

And  he  saith  imto  them!  Whose  is  this  image  and 
superscription? 

They  say  unto  him,  Caesar’s.  Then  saith  he  unto  them. 
Render  therefore  unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar’s; 
and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God’s”  (Matthew  22:17- 
21). 


THE  TRIBUTE  PENNY 

By  Mel  Weeks  NLG 

“Whose  is  this  image  and  superscription?”  That,  of  course, 
is  the  famous  remark  made  by  Jesus  when  shown  a coin  by 
the  Pharisees.  The  coin,  known  as  the  “Tribute  Penny”,  was 
most  likely  a silver  denarius  of  the  Roman  emperor  Tiberius 
(1 4-37  AD). 


The  “Tribute  Penny”  . . . silver  denarius  of  Emperor 
Tiberius  (14-37  AD). 

This  civil  tribute  paid  to  the  coffers  of  the  emperor  should 
not  be  confused  with  the  sacred  tribute  of  a half  shekel 
levied  on  male  Jews  for  payment  to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 
It  was  the  sacred  tribute  that  is  referred  to  “when  they  were 
come  to  Capernaum,  they  that  received  tribute  came  to 
Peter  and  said.  Doth  not  your  master  pay  tribute?  He  saith 
yes”  (Matthew  1 7:24-25). 

The  exact  amount  of  the  civil  tribute,  established  when 
Judaea  became  a Roman  province  (c.  63  BC),  is  not 
known.  Thus,  the  number  of  Tribute  Pennies  due  annually 
in  the  time  of  Jesus  is  not  known. 

Talmudic  literature  is  filled  with  complaints  about  the 
severity  of  the  taxation  in  Judaea  during  the  period  of 
Roman  domination.  However  intolerable  this  may  have 
seemed,  the  civil  tribute  was  not  discriminatory,  and  the 
pagan  population  of  the  area  doubtless  had  similar  com- 
plaints. On  the  other  hand,  the  Fiscus  Judaicus  (Jewish 
Tax)  introduced  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  70  AD, 
diverting  to  the  Roman  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  the 
half  shekel  formerly  paid  voluntarily  each  year  by  every 
adult  Jewish  male,  was  definitely  discriminatory,  paid  by  no 
one  else  but  Jews.  This  was  the  forerunner  of  discrimina- 
tory taxation  of  the  Jews  in  the  Middle  Ages  . . . which 
extended  into  the  1 9th  century. 


Emperor  Nerva  (96-98  AD)  issued  a bronze  sestertius  to 
commemorate  long  overdue  reforms  in  the  practices  of 
collecting  the  Jewish  Tax  (Fiscus  Judaicus). 

Such  was  the  hate  of  the  Jews  for  the  taxes  imposed  by 
their  Roman  conquerors,  that  those  Jewish  officials  respon- 
sible for  the  collections  were  looked  upon  as  robbers  and 
were  disqualified  from  being  witnesses  or  judges;  their 
money  could  not  even  be  taken  for  charitable  purposes! 

The  image  on  the  denarius  was  of  the  emperor  Tiberius 
Claudius  Nero  Caesar.  He  was  the  son  of  T.  Claudius  Nero 
and  Livia.  He  was  doubly  joined  to  the  royal  family . . . when 
his  mother  maried  the  emperor  Augustus,  and  when 
Tiberius  married  the  emperor’s  daughter  Julia.  Ancient 
writers  report  that  Tiberius  was  tall  and  and  strongly  made, 
with  large  eyes  and  a handsome  face.  While  Tiberius 
exhibited  courage  in  military  affairs,  his  jealousy  and 
temper  quickly  made  his  reign  a cruel  one.  His  death  was 
joyfully  greeted  by  the  Jews  . . . and  the  general  populace 
throughout  the  empire. 


Portrait  of  the  young  Livia,  on  a dupondius  of  Tiberius, 
22-23  AD. 


The  seated  figure  on  the  reverse  of  the  Tribute  Penny  is 
generally  thought  to  represent  Livia,  the  influential  mother 
of  Tiberius.  It  was  Livia  who  manipulated  her  son  into 
power,  but  who  finally  overplayed  her  hand  when  she 
attempted  to  obtain  an  equal  share  in  the  government.  This, 
the  jealous  Tiberius  would  not  stand  for,  and  he  command- 
ed her  to  cease  interfering  in  public  affairs.  From  that  time 
he  showed  only  hatred  for  his  mother,  who  had  given  herall 
to  achieve  power  for  him  (likely  having  Augustus’  children 
murdered  and  eventually  poisoning  him  as  well).  Tiberius 
even  refused  to  visit  his  aged  mother  (in  herSO's)  when  she 
died  in  29  AD.  In  spite  of  this,  Livia  continued  to  appear  on 
the  coins  of  Tiberius,  perhaps  due  to  her  personal  popular- 
ity with  the  people. 

The  seated  figure  (Livia?)  is  shown  holding  the  hasta  and 
an  olive  branch.  The  hasta  was  a lance  which,  in  addition  to 
being  employed  as  a weapon,  was  used  symbolically ...  as 
on  the  Tribute  Penny.  It  was  the  ancient  equivalent  of  our 
national  flag.  The  olive  branch  is  a universal  symbol  of 
peace,  e.g.  "And  the  dove  came  to  him  (Noah)  in  the 
evening;  and  lo,  in  her  mouth  was  an  olive  leaf"  (Genesis 
8:1 1). 


Livia  seated  on  a provincial  bronze  issue  of  Tiberius,  in  a 
similar  attitude  as  on  the  Tribute  Penny. 

Now  that  we  have  examined  the  images,  let  us  review  the 
subscriptions  which  Jesus  saw.  (Actually,  we  now  call  the 
legends  on  coins  inscriptions  rather  than  subscriptions.) 
The  inscription  surrounding  the  emperor’s  portrait  is  Tl. 
CAESAR  DIVI  AVG  F AVGVSTVS,  that  is  Tiberius  Caesar, 
Son  of  the  Divine  Augustus.  Augustus  was  a title  given  to 
Roman  emperors,  the  Senate  having  granted  it  to  Tiberius’ 
stepfather  Octavian  (e.g.  Augustus)  in  27  BC. 

By  the  terms  of  her  husband’s  (Augustus)  will  Livia 
Drusilla,  mother  of  Tiberius,  became  known  as  Julia  Augusta. 
Her  name  appeared  prominently.on  may  of  the  Judaean 
Procurator  coins  issued  during  her  lifetime,  such  as  those 
authorized  by  Gratus  and  Pilate. 

The  other  title,  Caesar,  was  originally  a family  name  of  the 
Roman  clan  Julia  (e.g.  Julius  Caesar).  Several  possible 
derivations  of  the  name  Caesar  were  suggested  by  ancient 
writers  . . . (1 ) from  caedo,  to  indicate  that  the  first  bearer  of 
the  name  was  born  via  the  “Caesarean”  operation,  (2)  from 
caesaries,  because  the  first  Caesar  was  born  with  a full 
head  of  hair,  or  (3)  from  caesius,  as  applied  to  the  color  of 
the  skin  or  perhaps  of  the  eyes. 


Portrait  coins  of  Julius  Caesar,  his  adopted  son  Augustus, 
and  his  adopted  son  Tiberius,  (left  to  right). 

The  title  of  Caesar  wasassumed  by  Octavian,  the  adopted 
son  of  the  dictator  C.  Julius  Caesar,  and  was  handed  down 
by  him  to  his  stepson  Tiberius.  It  continued  to  be  used  by 
Caligula,  Claudius  and  Nero  as  members,  either  by  direct 
descent  or  adoption,  of  Caesar’s  family.  Though  the  ruling 
family  became  extinct  with  Nero,  succeeding  emperors 
retained  the  name  as  a part  of  their  titles  and  it  was  the 
practice  to  prefix  it  to  their  own  names.  When  Hadrian  (1 1 7- 
1 38  AD)  adopted  Aelius  Verus  he  allowed  his  heir  to  take 
the  title  of  Caesar,  and  from  that  time  though  the  title 
Augustus  was  used  exclusively  by  the  reigning  emperor, 
that  of  Caesar  was  also  granted  the  second  person  in  the 
state  and  the  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne. 

The  reverse  inscription  of  the  Tribute  Penny  continues  the^^ 
emperor’s  titles  . . . PONTIF  MAXIM,  abbreviation  for^^ 
Pontifex  Maximus  (e.g.  high  priest).  A pontifex  was  a 
member  of  the  highest  priestly  association  in  ancient 
Rome;  the  members  of  which  had  jurisdiction  over  all 
sacred  observances,  whether  performed  by  the  state  or 
privately.  The  meaning  of  pontifex  is  uncertain.  But  it  is 
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believed  that  it  was  derived  from  the  duty  of  performing  rites 
to  appease  the  river  deities  before  beginning  construction 
on  a new  bridge  (Latin  = pons),  for  it  was  widely  held  that  the 
spanning  of  a river  by  a bridge  was  an  insult  to  the  local 
hver  divinity.  The  first  Pontifex  Maximus  is  credited  to  Numa 
Pomilius,  the  legendary  second  king  of  Rome.  Legends  tell 
how  Numa  first  appointed  the  pontiffs,  the  augurs,  and  the 
Vestal  Virgins. 


The  Latm  title  PONT.  MAX.  continued  to  be  used  on 
Vatican  coins  and  medals,  such  as  this  medal  issued  by 
Pope  Leo  XII  (1823-1829). 

Tiberius,  like  Julius  Caesar,  was  given  the  title  Pontifex 
Maximus  by  the  Roman  Senate  for  life.  Thus  the  silver 
Tribute  Penny  boldly  proclaimed  the  emperor’s  authority 
not  only  over  matters  of  state,  but  in  religious  affairs  as  well. 
How  appropriate  then,  that  this  coin  that  proclaimed  a man 
as  divine  (Tiberius’  stepfather  Augustus)  and  having  su- 
preme authority  over  the  religious  affairs  of  virtually  the 
entire  civilized  world  . . . was  shown  to  Jesus.  And  how 
appropriate  then  was  his  answer  “Render  unto  Caesar  the 
things  which  are  Caesar’s,  and  unto  God  the  things  which 
are  God’s  (Matthew  22:21). 


Conclusion 


SYMBOLS  ON  THE  PROCURATOR 

COINS 

By  Mel  Wacks  NLG 


Pilatus 


Pontius  Pilatus  (26-36  AD),  alias  Pilate,  introduced  a new 
type  on  his  first  issue  (Wacks  55)  in  29/30  AD.  All  of  the 
standard  references— Madden,  BMC,  Reinfenberg,  etc., 
have  identified  the  object  on  the  reverse  of  this  coin  as  a 
simpulum. 

The  simpulum  is  a ladle-shaped  vessel  made  of  earthen- 
ware. It  was  used  both  at  the  table  and  for  sacrifices. 
Owing  to  the  great  importance  of  the  pontifical  office,  the 
emperors  from  the  time  of  Augustus  undertook  it  themselves. 
Therefore  the  appearance  of  the  simpulum,  a Roman 
|eligious  symbol,  on  this  Procurator  coin  could  represent 
Ihe  Emperor  Tiberius. 

However  the  ladle-like  object  on  the  coin  of  Pilatus,  with  its 
contoured  body,  is  not  the  simple  shape  shown  on  other 
Roman  coins!  One  possible  explanation  for  this  unusual 
appearance  is  that  the  object  was  not  meant  to  be  a 
simpulum— but  a cyathus. 


Typical  simpulum  (left)  and  cyathus  (right). 

The  cyathus  was  a ladle-like  cup  by  means  of  which  a 
definite  measure  of  wine  was  conveyed  from  a larger 
container,  a krater.  It  was  in  the  krater  that  the  wine  was 
mixed  with  water  at  mealtimes.  The  wine  could  then  be 
poured  into  a cup  or  drunk  directly  from  the  cyathus. 

The  religious  (Roman)  connotation  attached  to  the  sim- 
pulum and  its  association  with  the  Emperor  would  probab- 
ly indicate  that  the  intent  was  to  represent  it,  rather  than  the 
cyathus,  on  the  coin  of  Pontius  Pilatus.  The  simpulum  was 
not  used  on  any  coin  struck  by  a Jewish  ruler  since  it  stood 
for  a competing  theology. 


Denarius  of  C.  Antistius  Renginus  (under  emperor 
Augustus),  featuring  the  simpulum  (upper  left-hand 
corner)  and  lituus  (upper  right-hand  corner),  both  of 
which  are  prominently  used  on  the  coins  of  Pontius 
Pilate. 

The  obverse  of  the  simpulum-type  features  three  ears  of 
barley,  the  central  ear  upright,  the  others  drooping,  and  all 
tied  together  by  the  stalks  with  two  horizontal  bands.  The 
barley  representation  has  previously  been  discussed. 

The  obverse  legend  reads  “T1  BEPlOY  KAICAPOC”  (Tiber- 
ius Caesar’s)  and  the  date  ‘LIS’  (year  16  of  his  reign);  his 
mother’s  name  “lOYAIA"  (Julia  nee  Livia  Caesar’s)  is  on 
the  reverse. 


Bound  bunch  of  barley  as  depicted  on  a silver  coin  of 
Augustus. 

The  next  type  was  introduced  by  Pilatus  after  the  death  of 
Livia  in  29  AD.  It  was  struck  for  two  years,  dated  1 7 and  1 8 
(Wacks  56  and  58  respectively).  The  date  is  contained  on 
the  reverse  within  a laurel  wreath,  tied  below.  The  obverse 
contains  a lituus,  also  called  an  augur’s  wand,  plus  the 
inscription  “Tl BEPlOY  KAICAPOC". 


The  lituus  is  a staff,  hooked  at  the  upper  end.  With  it  the 
augur  marked  out  the  sacred  region  for  the  observation  of 
birds.  The  augur  was  a member  of  a priestly  group 
established  at  Rome.  Their  assistance  was  called  in  on  all 
of  those  occasions  on  which  the  State  had  to  assure  itself  of 
the  approval  of  the  gods,  as  signified  by  the  presence  or 
absence  and  actions  of  particular  birds.  The  lituus-type 
may  have  been  suggested  by  the  strong  weakness  Tiber- 
ius is  known  to  have  had  for  augurs  and  astrologers. 

The  lituus,  like  the  simpulum,  was  not  used  on  any  other 
Judaean  coins  but  did  appear  on  Roman  issues. 

There  Is  a disagreement  as  to  whether  the  lituus-type  of 
Pilatus  was  first  struck  in  the  year  1 6 (29/30  AD)  or  1 7 
(30/31  AD),  with  Madden  and  Rogers  indicating  the  former, 
and  Hill  (BMC)  and  Reifenberg  the  latter.  Very  often  in 
antiquity  portions  or  entire  inscriptions  were  mistakenly  not 
engraved  mirror-imaged  on  the  die  and  thus  appear 
backwards  on  the  coin.  Hill  lists  four  such  specimens  in  the 
British  Museum  Collection  dated  “LIS”  (Wacks  57).  This  is 
clearly  an  error  and  meant  to  be  “LIZ”,  year  1 7.  It  is  possible 
that  it  was  this  error  that  Madden  et  al  mistook  for“LIS”,  year 
16. 


Marcellus  - Fadus  - Alexander  - Cumanus 

Marcellus  was  made  Procurator  of  Judaea  by  Tiberius  in 
36  AD  and  continued  in  office  under  the  Emperor  Caligula 
until  41  AD.  No  coins  have  been  attributed  to  him.  The  next 
three  procurators  likewise  do  not  appear  to  have  struck  any 
coins  - Cuspius  Fadus  (41-C.46  AD).  Tiberius  Alexander 
(c.46-48  AD)  and  Ventidius  Cumanus  (48-52  AD). 


One  of  the  more  interesting  procurators  - Tiberius  Julius 
Alexander-  unfortunately  produced  no  coins.  However,  he 
was  the  only  procurator  who  was  Jewish! 

Born  in  Alexandria,  Egypt  he  was  the  nephew  of  the 
famous  Jewish  philosopher  Philo.  As  a young  man,  Tiber- 
ius entered  Roman  military  service,  but  there  is  no  know- 
ledge of  any  acts  of  apostacy  on  his  part.  In  42  AD  he  was 
appointed  military  commander  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  in  c. 
46-48  AD  he  served  as  procurator  of  Judaea.  Josephus 
wrote  that  Tiberius  Alexander  kept  the  nation  at  peace  “by 
abstaining  from  all  interference  with  the  customs  of  the 
country”. 

Tiberius  Alexander  reached  the  apex  of  his  military  career 
when  he  was  promoted  by  Emperor  Vespasian  to  be  the 
highest  ranking  officer  in  Titus’  army  in  Judaea  . . . second 
only  to  Titus  himself!  Thus,  while  he  reportedly  voted 
against  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  he 
must  have  witnessed  this  diastrous  event  in  the  history  of 
the  Jewish  people.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  life  after  the  fall 
of  Judaea. 


Felix 

Antonius  Felix  was  the  last  procurator  for  whom  coins 
have  been  ascribed.  Two  types  were  struck  in  54  AD,  under 
Claudius.  The  first  (Wacks  59)  features  two  crossed  palrrl 
branches  on  the  reverse,  with  the  date  “LI A”  (year  14* 
between  the  stalks.  The  surrounding  inscription  contains 
the  name  of  the  Emperor,  “Tl  KM>AIOC  KAICAPTEPM”, 
Tiberius  Claudius  Caesar  Germanicus.  The  usage  of  the 
palm  branch  motif  has  previously  been  discussed  under 
I the  coinage  of  Valerius  Gratus. 

The  name  of  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  Claudius,  is  featured  on 
the  obverse  along  with  her  family  name  of  Julia,  “lOYMA 
ArPlirniNA”,  within  a laurel  wreath  tied  at  the  bottom. 
Agrippina  had  been  banished  by  her  brother  Caligula  in  39 
AD  but  was  recalled  by  her  uncle  Claudius,  whom  she 
married  in  49  AD.  She  was  believed  to  have  poisoned  her 
husband  in  54  AD  to  make  room  for  her  son  (by  a former 
marriage)  Nero,  but  she  soon  fell  out  of  favor  with  him  and 
Nero  arranged  for  her  murder  in  59  AD. 


Nero  (left)  and  his  mother  Agrippina  (right)  on  a denarius 
issued  in  54  AD,  during  the  reign  of  Claudius. 

The  second  coin-type  of  Felix  (Wacks  60)  was  made  in  5^ 
AD  and  contains  the  names  of  the  Emperor’s  son  and 
stepson,  Britannicus  and  Nero  respectively.  One  year  later 
Britannicus  was  poisoned  on  the  orders  of  his  half-brother! 
The  obverse  has  two  oblong  hexagonal  shields  and  two 
javelins,  all  crossed.  The  inscription  is  an  abbreviated 
version  of  Nero’s  full  name,  Nero  Claudius  Caesar  Drusus 
Germanicus,  “NEPWKAAY  KAICAP”. 

A six-branched  palm  tree  with  two  bunches  of  dates,  a 
symbol  dealt  with  earlier  in  this  paper,  is  featured  on  the 
reverse  of  type  Wacks  60.  Also  present  is  the  date  and 
inscription,  “BPIT  KAI”,  for  Tiberius  Claudius  Britannicus 
Caesar. 


The  final  coin  (Wacks  61 ) of  Antonius  Felix,  and  therefore 
the  last  issue  struck  by  the  Procurators  of  Judaea,  was 
made  five  years  after  the  ascension  of  Nero  to  the  throne. 
The  Emperor’s  name  is  on  the  reverse  within  a laurel 
wreath,  “NEPWNOC”.  (Nero’s  money).  The  obverse  con- 
tains the  legend  “KAICAPOC”  plus  the  date  ‘LE’. 


Festus  - Albinus  - Florus 


The  last  three  Procurators  were  evidently  too  occupi 
with  their  amoratity  and  thievery  to  strike  any  coins.  It  was 
the  Procurator  Gessius  Florus  who  finally  drove  the  people 
to  revolt  against  their  Roman  masters  in  66  AD.  His 
predecessors  were  Porcius  Festus  (60-62  AD)  and  Albinus 
(62-64  AD). 
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